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home, and let g; tting g the Bovks and Repairs go till next 

















‘As Land you is all t'will be here to- night, we'll go 
@idlluas eung.’ 
Wt 
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“Yes, that is hest ; and if I can beat down thai | 
teacher a dollar or two. So as to Please the dis, | 
trict, Ll hire him for wie winter.” | 
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The trustees are the life of the school. If 
they are active, watchful, and faithful, the school 
will flourish ; but if they are irrcsolute and in- 
different, the school will dwindle, and finally go 
down. The trustees should act in union, and 
withenergy. But it unfortunately happens that 
this is not the case in every instance ; for it is 
frequently seen that they are far from being 
prompt and united in the discharge of their du- 
ties. They are often elected when absent, and 
probably are not informed of their important re- 
lation_to the school till several months have pass- 








ed by ; andthen it is not unusual for them, 


through some personal pique, or the pressure of 
business, or the peculiar character of their col- 
leagues, or some other excuse or whim, to ob- 
ject from serving. Thus the school for months, 
and very likely for a whole year, has no efficient 
overseer to ap)ly to, either for wants or direc- 
tion. Trustees frequently omit giving notice, or 
at least general no:ice, of their special or stated 
meetings ; andit is very often that these meet- 
They 


frequently differ in their opinions respecting the 


ings are not attended by themselves. 


character or wages ‘of the teacher, and thus 
create a delay or a dissention which is of the 
greatest injury to the district. Sometimes they 
disagree on what are necessaries for the school ; 
and hence derange and almost destroy the or- 
ganization of the school, by denying its reason- 
able requests. One trustee wants a cheap 
teacher, and a school one half of the year ; the 
other thinks ihat a well-qualified teacher, al- 
though his wages are more, is the cheapest, and 





The 
result of this division, very often, is the pre- 


the school is continued through the year. 


vention of any echool whatever for a long 
time, 


——y 


TO TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
THEIR DUTIES ARE, 


1. Tocall the annual meetings of the dis» 
trict. 

2. To call special meetings, whenever they 
or the inhabitants may deem it necessary. 

3. To apportion the taxes, when voted by 
the inhabitants of the district ; to build or repair 
the school house, or to raise the District Library 
Fund. 

4. To provide the necessary fuel. 

5. To purchase a lot for a school house. 

6. To make out all rate bills from the lists 
kept by the teachers. 

7. To exempt, by a concurring vote of the 
district, all indigent persons from the pay 
ment of the tuition money of their children, 

8. To take care of the district sehoo! 
house. 

9. Tosupply the school house with the ne- 


believes that the district,will be none too wise if cessary fixtures, furniture and out-houses, 
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10. To employ al] teachers. 


1l. And to see that teachers obtain their 
wages. 
HOW THEY ARE PERFORMED. 
1. They call the annual meetings, tut sel- 


dom attend. 

2. Agreat dislike and delay in calling spe- 
cial meetings. 

3. Anentire neglect of the school house and 
library law. 

4. To permit the school to be broken upthree 
or four weeks in winter for the want of wood, 
or to provide wood in large logs for pupils to cut 
up; and which, when put into the stove, will in 
most cases put the fire out. 

5. To quarrel for one year where the lot for 
the school house shall be. 

6. Toalways trust to the teachers to make 
out the rate bills. 

7. To not understand this clause of the 
School Act. 

8. ‘Toletthe children pull the school house 
to pieces. 

9. To suffer broken, rickety benches, whol- 
ly unfit in their structure, to ruin the health and 
form of the children. 

10. Not to know that a teacher is wanted. 

11. To let the teacher collect his own wages 
and spend as much time in getting, as he did in 
earning it. 

We have presented tothe trustees a right 
and a wrong way. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. 


——_—- 


THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 


As the progress of this novel experiment in 
education must be a matter of extensive interest, 
we shall give some account of the present con- 
dition of the institution, derived from documents 
not generally accessible. 

In 1836 the Committee on Scholastic Educa- 


periment oun my lat2 mission ; and, as the result, 
counst] timely preparation. We can draw part 
architect, that although t vo spacious out-build- | of what we want from home ; and, I presume, will 
ings were nearly finished, the main edifice could | thus derive all that can be furnished. We must, 
not be completed for several years. The opinion | however, !ook for much from abroad. 
of the legal counse] was, that according to the} We cannot begin our library too soon. My 
terms of the wil!, the funds of the estate could | purchases were necessarily limited, by my in- 
not be appropriated to the opening of the Col- | structions, alinost exclusively to text books and 
lege until all the buildings were finished. | works on education. An annual appropriation to 
The President spent nearly two yearsin Eu- | this object will enanle us to collect, in time, a 
rope, visiling all the colleges, schoo!s and prphan | library exactly adapted to the wants and char- 
houses of any note, and making arrangemer's to | acter of our Institution. 
purchase a library and apparatus. Upon his re. | 
turn he reported that he had seen no institution 
which could be adopted asa model, and that he 
| should have to submit an original plan for the 
organization of the College The pre-ident of | 
the Trustees, (Mr. Nicholas Biddle,) states : 
“The President was accordingly appointed ; 
and, after a very laborious and minute examina- 
| tion of almost every institution in Europe resem- 
bling the Girard College, he has returned, with 
|a mass of detailed information of great value ; 
| but he reports that he has seen noestablishm:nt 
| which can serve as a mode! for the Girard Col- | these collections will be required very early. 
| lege ; that there are practices, modes of teach-{ 'The arrangements necessury to carry cut the 
| ing, points of discipline, in which some one of] plans for the physical education of our pupils, 
| these institutions has superiority ever the others ; will require considerable time for prepara:ion— 


of the duties of the college until the whole is com- 
plete ;” as it appeared from the report of the 





A similar remark will apply to other materials 
for instruction, We shall require a collection of 
engravings and models for our writing and draw- 
ing classes, maps and globes for the study of 
geography. The admirable maps in relief, of 
which I have brought you specimens, can only 
be had from abroad. We shall require collec- 
tions of the productions of nature and art, of va- 
rious countries, and of models of machines for 
our conversations and lectures on natural histo. 
ry and natural philosophy, chemistry, and the 
useful arts. The more elementary parts ofall 


} 


| 


— a 


| 
| 
{ 


tion, reporied tothe board of Trustees, that the | 


College would probably be ready for opening in | 


the following year, and recommended that a | 


president should be immediately appointed, who 
should have the privilege of visiting foreign 
countries, for the purpose of obtaining the bene- 
fit of ali the improvements which they may have 
adopted. With the concurrence of the City 
Councils of Philadelphia, this recommendation 
was adopted ; the salary of the President was 
fixed at four thousand dollars, besides a resi- 
dence; Professor Bache, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was chosen to the office, and soon 
afterwards proceeded to Europe. 

In April, 1838, the Trustees informed the 
Councils that they would be able to commence 
the organization of the institution by the month 
of October follewing. The Couneils applied to 
their legal adviser for his opinion, whether «the 
will of Mr, Girard authorizes the commencement 





but that even these must be modified in their} 
adaptation to the Girard College, by our habits, 
our manners, our political and social institutions. 
The most. valuabie parts of them all he has com. | 
bined, with a view totheir practical execution in 
the Girard College ; but, before entering at once | 
upon a large scheme of instruction at the open- | 
ing of the College, he thinks it would be safer 
at first to reduce the system to practice on a | 
small scale, so that the Board of Trustces and | 
the Councils could see its progress, coul! modify 
it by their own suggestion-, and gradually ma- | 
ture a well-digested system.” 


The Trustees then applied to the City Coun- | 
cils for authority to open a preparatory, or expe. | 
rimental schoo], into which 4 limited number of | 
children should be admitted, and the proposed 
system of education be put to the trial, before | 
hundreds of youth should be thrown upon the | 
And the Pres- | 
ident states, “we could not receive large num- 
bers of pupils without a very great risk of failing | 
in moral discipline, which should be the basis of 
our work.” He further remarked : 


care of inexperienced teachers. 


“There are other suggestions of measures, 


preparatory to the organization of the College, 
growing out of the time necessary to procure the 
materials for the due carrying out of the courses 
of instruction. Nv one who has not made the 
trial can be aware of the vexatious delays en- 
countered in procuring. even such articles as 
maps and books ; and when models are wanted, 
the delay is greater. Of this, I made a full ex- 





such, for example, as those fur exercise under 
cover, during bad weather, for gymnastics, for 
swimming, &c. The arrangem :nt for garden. 
ing will fallin with the general prepara‘ion of 


| the premises, and I do not, therefore, include 


them in my list.” 

This arrangement tlie legal counsellors of the 
Trustees pronounced to be consistent with the 
will, as the circumstances of the case seemed to 
render it a necessary preliminary to the opening 


| of the College itself, but decided that the funds 


to sustain it should not be taken from the sum 
expressly named for the College. One branch 
of the Cotncils agreed to make the appropria- 
tions required, but the bill failing in the other 
branch, the application was unsuccessful. In 
th: mean time, the buildings are advane ng with 
all the rapidity that is compatible with security, 
and will probatly be entirely finished in three 
years from this time. 

The report of President Bache, of his ob- 
servations in Europe, may be expected to fur- 
nish a valuable mass of information, It will be 
given in two divisions, the one relating to char- 
itable institutions, and the other to general edu- 
cation. 

The Girard Estate, after the payment of all 
the legacies, is estimated at six millions and & 
halfof dollars. Thesum of two millions is-d+- 
voted, by the will, to the erection and main:e- 
nance of the Orphan College, and besides that, 
there is a capital of nearly four millions, vested 
ia the City of Philadelphia, the in'erest of which 
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must be appropriated to the same object, so far 
as may be required. 

Mr. Girard did not d fine his intention im the 
use of the word Orphan in his will, but the Trus- 
tees have decid d to adopt the must. liberal in- 
terpretation, and to opeu the College to fatheriess 
boys, (‘poor white male orphans,” is the ex- 
pres-ion of the will,) ever. shou'd their mothers 
beliving. On this subject Mr. Bache makes the 
following statement : 

“Children who have lost their fathers are heid 
to be orphans in almost all the institutions on 
the continent of Europe, which I visited. For 
example, at the Orphan House of Neufchats] in 
Swi zerland, of Stuttgard in Wurtemberg. of the 
free towns of Frankfort on the Maine, of Utrecht 
in Holland, of Williamsoord in Holland, of 
the free towns of Bremen and Hamburgh, of 
Ajtona in Denmark, at the Schindler Orphan 
House of Berlin, the Frederick Wiliiam Orphan 
House of Berlin, the Miliary Orphan House at | 
Potsdam, the Military Orphan House of 
Potsdam, the Civil Orphan House of Potsdam, | 
the Orphan House at Little Glhencke, the Or- | 
phan House of the Franke foundations at Halle, | 
the Orphan Establisiiment of Weimar, the Or- 
phan House of St. John at Prague, the Imperial 
House at Vienna. 

“Children who have lost either father or moth- | 
er are admitted into the Orp'ian House of Neu- 
chatel and S uttgard, and the Schindler Orpian 
House at 





Jerlin. The first mentioned house, 
however, receives de. titute children who are not | 
orphans, though called an Orphan House. | 

“Children who have lost both parents, and no 


others, are admitted as orphans into tie institu- 


tions at Rotterdam and the Hague. These are 
rule which I met 
nt of Eurepe. 

“When the father is 
paupe 


the charge of his family, his 


the only two instances of this 


with on the Cont 





_— ge ee 
1an, an i610t, a 





ror 


rom other circuinstanees incapable of 
sould, in gen- 


eral, be received rough the father 





were | 
dead. Such cases would, however, require a 
special decision. 


“In Great Britain the practice: is more diverse, 


but leans to the consiruction, that a child who} 
has lost his father, is considered an orphan, es- 
pecially in establishments founded solely for | 
orphans. 

“Thus, at the London Orphan Asylum at Clap- 
ton, and the Orphan Hospital at Edinburgh, | 
fatherless children are admitted as orphans. 

“Gwyn’s Charity at Londonderry, and Hut 
cheson’s Hospital at Glasgow, admit clildren 
who have lost one parent, as orphans. 

“The Blue-Coat Schools at Manchester, Ches- 
ter, and at Oldham, admit as orphans, only chil- 
dren who have lost both parents, though they 
also admit others than orphan children.” 


| foundation for the marble roof, a smali specimen 


| prospect from it is most beautiful. The air, 
| also, as] may have occasion to show, is as good 





Tie will requires that so soon as the College 


buildings are compl tly finished, there shall be 
admitted as many poor orphan boys, betwee 
the ages of six and ten, as the fund will support. 
The Trustees have, therefore, nothing left 10 
their discretion, in limiting the number with 
which tae institution shall be opened. It should 
also be remembered,that the grea. length of tim: 
occupied in erecting the buildings, is owing to 
the peculiar architectural directions of the ‘will, 
which have made it a formidable work for the 
builders. For instance, the main structure is 
required to be built without the use of wood for 
any purpose but doors, windows and shutters ; 
and not only the stairs and floors, but the roof 
inust be of marble ; and though this would re- 
quire uncommonly solid foundations of erches 
and wa'ls, yet it is also made indispensable that 
each ofthe rooms in the three stories shouldbe 
atleast filty feet square. 

The present state of the buildings is as _fol- 
lows. A range of four marble dwelling-houses 
for the President and teachers is finished. A 
corresponding range of sleeping and eating 
apartments for the children is also ready to b 
occupied. The walls of the main edifice ar 
completed, and the bricklayers are now employ- 
ed in finishing four domes, and in laying the 


of which is executed. Nine columns of the 
portico on one side are erected, and neatly 
sculptured, and as many on the other ina rough 
state. None of the floors or stairs are begun. 
"The whole building has yet to be surrounded by 
a flight of steps, the ground !aid out, and the en- 
tire area enclosed by a wail, which will be near- 
ly amile in extent, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1839. 
Having heard much, while transiently in this 
city, of the “Farm School” on Thompson's 


Island, in the harbor, { determined the other day 


| to visit it, and with that view joined a party of | 


friends of the pupils and others, who weut there | 
by invitation of the officers. This Island, I may 
say here, is a few miles only fromthecity. The, 


as can be desired 

An examination of the school, including some 
60 boys, took place soon after our arrival. It 
was quite satisfactory as to their literary attain- 
ments, though I can scarcely imagine less pro- 
mising subjects for such tuition than many of the 
number must have been a few years, or even a 
few months ago. This exhibition was not pro- 
tracted. The boys were allowed an hour or 
two of free intercourse with their visiters, which 
they seemed to enjoy mightily. This is one of 
their rewards for good behavior, I believe ; as 





another is to go now and thei at proper seasons, 


and under good care, on fishing expeditions 
among the neighboring isiands, The thought 
of these things, both before and after they 
happen, no doubt keeps the little fellows wide 
awake. 

Fa!ling in with an officer of the institution, 
who proved to be very civil, I availed myself of 
the opportunity to enquire into its character: 
and was so struck with its details that I do not 
teel it necessary to apologise for repeating them. 
I don’t know but you may have a seminary of 
this sort in New York. Perhaps they have, in 
soine of the other cities. I have never myselfs 
however, seen any other than this, though it 
must certainly be admitted that uo city which 
his it not, could do better than to establish one 
at once. The design may be pretty well gath- 
ered from an article in the constitution, as fol- 
lows: 

“The pupils shall be regularly and carefully 
instructed in their moral and religious duties, 
and in the elementary knowledge usually com- 
municated in our common town schools ;—they 
shall also be employed in a regular course of Ja- 
bor suited to their age and strength, in which 
they shall be instructed in gardening, agricul- 
ture, or such useful arts as will contribute to 
their health and support, and tend at the same 
time to form in them habits of industry and 
order, and prepare them to earn their own liye- 
lihood.” 


This programme, I believe, has been well sus- 
tained in practice from the beginning, and with 
an extraordinary degree of success. Svven years 
since it was started. The Bostonians, never 
wanting ina good cause, raised about $25,000 
towards a permanent fund. A small school be- 
gan in 1883. In 1834, the soviety, finding its 
tundsShearly absorbed in the outlay which had 
been made for the purchase of the Island, and 
the erection of suitable buildings, and having but 
little prospect of increasing its resources by 
another application ,to the public for aid, united 
itself with “the Boston Asylum for Indigent 
Boys,” another excellent institution, much of the 
same character with itself, but lacking farms and 
other advantages. The object of the Asylum 
then, was “the relief, instruction and employ- 
ment of indigent boys in the city,” among whom 
the claims of orphans were particularly regard- 
ed; and the object of the “Farm School Sccie- 
ty” was “the education and reformation of boys, 
who, from the loss of parents or other causes, 
were exposed to extraordinary temptations, and 
in danger of becoming vicious and dangerous, 
or useless members of society ;” so that the two 
objects were almost identical ; or, at least, the 
latter, as all indigent boys may be said to be ex- 
posed to temptation and vice, included the for- 
mer. Iam thus particular in these statements, 
hoping they may prove useful elsewhere. You 
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will observe that this was a class of children for 
whom there was no other provision, and gener- 
ally isnone. Tie houses of Correction and Re- 
formation, which are as good here as any where, 
I believe, are penal institutions, and sometimes 
they are composed of adults alone. This school, 
on the contrary, has nothing to do with munici- 
pal, orcivil authority, but is strictly a private 
corporation. It is alsoentirely preventive in its 
character, and stands in relation to those who 
receive its benefits “ in loco parentis.”’ {% re- 
ceives only indigent and morally exposed chil- 
dren ; and, by a judicious course of moral and 
mental training, it aims to save them from the 
criases for which penitentiaries and houses of 
reformation are established ; and, at the age of 
twenty-one, to return them to society, exempla- 
ry and useful cit:zens. As far as it succeeds, it 
breake up the penal establishment altogether. 
You must have plenty of subjects for schools in 
New York. They are not altogether wanting 
here. The farm is real'y a farm, and no mistake. 
The Island contains one hundred and forty acres 
of land, about seventy-two of which are under 
cultivation ; the remainder being devoted to 
pasturage and the accommodation of the pupils. 
The soil isa rith loam, with a light sub-soil, and 
is well adapted to the raising of all the grains 
and vegetabies usually cultivated in New Eng- 
land. Thevalue of the produce raised for the 
last twoyears, has been estimated at $4,500 
per annun ; the expenses incurred in farming 
operations, exclusive of the board and salary of 
the superintendent, and the board of hired men, 
at about $1,000. About $1,500 are realized an- 
nually from sales of produce, ana the portion 
which is not sold is consumed by the residents 
on the Island. Cattle, pigs, poultry, &c, are 
kept, and all the buildings erected which 
are proper for such an estate. Thisseason, 1 am 
told, the produce is much increased. , No doubt 
the boys improve, as well as the masters, and 
probably the farm too. 

You may like to know the expense of the 
management, for the Americans like economy in 
their public institutions at least. 

The establishment at the Island is under the im. 
mediate direction ofa superintendent, a matron, 
and an instructer of the school. The salary of 
the superintendent and matron, who are man 
and wife, is at present $700, and that of the in- 
structer $350, exclusive of board. The super- 
intendent, or the instructer under his direction, 
acts as chaplain. 

Great attention is paid to the morals as well 
as literary education of the boys, but not to the 
disparagement of their practical discipline, their 
preparation for life. 

During the season of the farming operations 
all the boys in the institution who are of suffi- 
sient age and strength, are regularly employed 





in labor on the farm, under the care of the super- 
intendent, who isa practical farmer. They are 
divided into two classes, which comprehend 
about half the whole number of pupils ; and each 
class in rotation passes one week on the farm 
and the succeeding week in the school. The 
object is to make them skilful, practical farmers. 
‘They prepare the ground, sow the seed, hoe and 
weed, and gather in grain and vegetabies, In 
the house, each boy is required to snake his own 
bed and keep his clothes in order. Certain 
numbers of them are detailed in rotation for the 
work of the house ; they sweep and scour the 
rooms, bring in wood, make the fires, set and 
tend the table, assist in washing, attend in the 
kitchen ; and, in short, de the greater part ot 
the in-door work. A few of the boys are regu- 
larly employed in shoe-making and tailoring, 
in which they are instructed by workmen edu- 
cated to the business. Their proficiency in these 
trades has been quite satisfactory, as will appear 
from the fact, that all the shoes and clothes 
worn by the pupils during the past year have 
been made up by these boys, the master cutting 
and preparing the work. 

Some of the larger and most meritorious 
boys are assigned to the service of the boats, in 
the management of which they have become 
quite skilful. They go to market, bring sup- 
plies froin the city, and attend the superinten- 
dent whenever he Jeaves the island. 

Between 30 and 40 boys have been appren- 
ticed out, I understand, a majority to farmers. 
I believe these sre entitled to a suit of clothes 
and $100 in cash, at the age of 21—if they do 
well. Almost all of them have done so. 

The number of pupils is now about 60, It 
has been 100 or more,but the officers then had to 
draw on their principal, whereas they now live 
within their income. This they would doubtless 
like to increase, and I hope they will doso. A 
gentleman sent them $1,000 ‘a few days since, 
they say. You may set this down against some- 
body’s else liberality, of which papers tell so 
much. The chief difference is, I believe, that 
Ist, the money was given in this case, and 2d, 
it was given on condition that nothing should be 
made known of the owner. 

A word as to deaths ; this is important. 1am 
told that only 5 have died in as many years, out 
of en average probably of 100. This must be 
imputed partly to the air, exercise, regular ha- 
bits, and good regimen. The boys rise at day- 
light, and retire at eight o’clock. Their food 
is simple, and consists principally of milk, choc- 
olate, soup, fish, rice, and other vegetables, with 
occasionally butcher’s meat. 


Land producrs according to the intelligence 
that works it—hence the best manure is a good 
school. 





From the Rochester Democrat. 
TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. 

Mr. Epitor,— Will you have the kindness to 
ingert in your columns a brief review ofa few 
strictures found in your paper of July 19, on 
Town’s Spelling Book. The continuation of 
those strictures, if published, we have not yet 
seen. As 27 lines of the same article in the 
same words, have appeared in the N. Y. Star, 
purporting to be from the Elmira (N. Y., Re- 
publican,* we suppose it has gone the rounds, 
with some raore or less variations. —From these 
circumstances, it seems probable there is an ex- 
change of papers: ifso, we hope this answer 
may be permitted to follow the course of the 
original article. 

Our first reply is yeneral, that the critic hap- 
pened to take up the subject about six months 
after the obnoxious parts were removed. We 
have examined all the points named, in relation 
to the last corrected edition, which came out in 
March, and have been able to find but one sin- 
gle word, inthe spelling of which the eritic 
complains; and that is hammock, for which we 
think there is as good authority, as for many 
words thus spelled by Dr. Webster himself. 
All words supposed to be erroneously divided in 
the first editions, are now believed to be cor- 
rect. This, however, is a matter, concerning 
which we shail find all the Doctor’s books disa- 
gree, as well as al/ Dictionaries in the English 
language. The critic says: “The arduous 
efforts of such men as Dr. Webster to bring 
about uNIFoRMITY in spelling, &c., . . 
may by this hook (Town’s) be counteracted.” 

A few specimens, however, of the Doctor’s uni. 
formity may show the fact to better advantage 
than the critic’s own assertions. The Spelling 
Books before us are, the stereotype editions of 
Albany, 1829, of Cazenovia, N. Y., 1838, of 
Concord, N. H., 1838, the School Dictionary, 
New Haven edition, 1835, the Octavos, New 
Yor k, 1832 and 1836. First, different spelling 
in each book. The figures denote the page, to 
which any man may refer for his own satisfac- 
tion. 8. brasier, 122. brazier.—21. wot, 21 
wat.—26. swop, 47. swap.—40. mein, 148, 
mien.-113. valetudenarian, 113. valetudinarian. 
—149. seignior, 152. seignor, with many oth- 
ers differently spelled in the same book, as well 
as in different editions. Now, compare those 
Spelling Books with both Dictionaries. 13. 
trissyllable, trisyllable-—22. cale, kale.—32. 
scall, scald.—61. wintry, wintery.—62. lilly, lily. 
—110. millennium, millenium.—122. postilion, 
postillion.—133. exorcize, exorcise.—79. pal- 
troon, poltroon.—85. thresher, thrasher.—124. 


* To these we now add a communication in the 
N. Y. Whig, of March 22d, Lockport Balance, Au- 
gust 21st, Ontario Repository of August 28th, and: 
several others originally from the same pen. 
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haggish, hagish.—123. recision, Sch. Dic. re- 
cision, Oct. recission. These are a few speci- 
mens ofthis kind. Nowcompare the two Dic- 
tionaries. The first words are from the Sch. 
Dic., the second from the Octavo. Chintz, 
chints ; bdelium, bdellium ; centered, centred ; 
centering, centring ; cimeter, cimiter; raccoon, 
racoon ; sweet-brier, sweet-briar ; almanack, 
almanac; hemlock, hemloc ; mattock, mattoc ; 
plow, plough, and all its compounds ; with nu- 
merous other words. Octavo differing with 
itself: vizard, unvisard; garlic, pilgarlick, from 
pilled and garlick, &e. Different divisions in 
the Speiling Book and Dictionaries : 28. e- 
spouse, es-pouse—35. tran-sit, trans-it—35, 
yon-der, yond-er—43. can-ter, cant-er, with 
five others on the same page. Of this discre. 
pancy, there are near 200 words differently 
divided in the Spelling Book from the Diction- 
ary. Next, different divisions in the two Dic- 
tionaries : bag-nio, bagn-io—ev-e-ry, ev-er-y— 
gen-e-ral, gen-er-al—gen-e-rous, gen-er-ous— 
gor-di-an, gord-i-an. Of this class, the number 
is also large. Hundreds of words have been 
learned in al? his former books, for 40 or 50 
years, and found in periodicals and other works, 
which the Doctor now spells differently, as an- 
cle, calimanco, now ankle, calamanco, &c. Thus 
it may be seen, how much the Doctor’s Spelling 
Books disagree with themselves, how much 
with both Dictionaries, how much the two Dic- 
tionaries disagree with each other, and how 
much his last spelling disagrees with the 
first. 

These examples are not given in extenuation 
of any thing that may be found incorrect in 
Town’s book ; but to show, that after some 40 
or 50 years, the Dector himself has not been 
able to make any two of his books, either agree 
with each other, or with themselves; and, of 
course, has not yet arrived at such entire 
uniformity, in any respect, as our critic suppos- 
ed. Taking Dr. Webster’s Octavo as a correct 
speller forthe day, it is believed we can furnish 
TEN diversities in his Spelling Book, for each 
one now found in Town’s. A critic should never 
condemn what he considers errors, in a book he 
wishes to put down, when the same abound to a 
much greater extent, in the book he wishes to 
sustain. Let him condemn or acquit both, or 
show which is the least excepticnable. The 
critic must therefore acknowledge he took for 
granted the Doctor was uniform, without know- 
ing the fact ; or, that he chose, from some sin- 
ister motive, to conceal it. 


As to defining by two words, as, macerate, to 
make lean, &c., the criticism is unworthy a man 
ofscience. Such words are now generally found 
at the bottom of the same page. The dissimi- 
larity betwen the two first editions, was to be 
expected from the originality of the plan: but 





is not as much so as the changes in the Doc- 
tor’s Spelling Book, though made in a shorter 
time. The quibble as to the “interrogation 
point” and “cxclamation point,” is a miserable 
equivocation. ‘These ure the very expressions 
in Doctor Webster’s book, and we believe are 
common to most, if not all Spelling Books. ‘The 
critic supposes the first two editions now in use, 
about equal. But we can give him certain data : 
Ist, 5,000, 2d. 78,900, 3d. 82,000, as per account 
rendered for copy right. 

On the whole, we suppose the critic was not 
aware the Doctor’s books did contain so many, 
nor such kind of discrepancies ; but he may now 
examine for himself, and he will find a much 
greater supply of materials for criticism, than in 
Town. 

It is certain that uniformity must first be 
found in a Standard Dictionary, before it can 
be expected in other books ; and especially 
should a Spelling Book and Dictionary frm the 
same author, agree. But, notwithstanding the 
above named discrepancies, we have for5U years, 
and still continue to give the Doctor’s Spelling 
Book the jir st place, as an elementary work on 
the old planof spelling columns; and his Dic- 
tionaries, in our view, are decidedly the best 
definers in the English language. 

VinDeEx. 
FOR THE ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT. 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Charles H. 

-Alden, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia 

Ladies’ Seminary. 

Mr. Town,—Dear Sir, [ am glad to see your 
Speliing Book and Definer just as I have wished. 
T have before expressed my admiration of your 
plan and arrangement ; and have only to say, 
that I now see nothing wanting to furnish a 
complete aparatus for this department. Iam de- 
lighted with atu your books, and am almost 
daily favored with proofs of their great utility. 
Few, in my opinion, have done better vervice to 
the cause of education than yourself, 

Most respectfully, and with much esteem, 

Your Friend, 
Cnartes Henry AsDEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM “MEANS AND ENDS, OR 
SELF-TRAINING,” 
BY MISS SEDGWICK, 

Wuat is EpucatTion !—“What is educa- 
tion ?” asked a teacher of a class .of girls. 
Young persons, when asked such general ques- 
tions, donot reply promptly. They have no 
thoughts on the subject, and therefore have 
nothing to say, or, their thoughts not being ar- 
ranged, they are not ready, or, they may be too 
difficult to answer at all. On this occasion, half 
the girls were silent, and the rest replied, “I 
don’t know, sir.” 





“Oblige me, girls, by saying someting,” 
urged the teacher. “The word is not Greek— 
surely you have some idea about it. What is 
your notion of education, Mary Bliss 2” 

“Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and 
write?” Mary Bliss paused, and the girl next 
her added, “and cyphering, sir, and grammar 
and geography ?” 

“Yes, it means this, and something more. 
Whatis your idea of education, Sarah John. 
son ?” 

“I did not suppose education meant much 
more than the girls have mentioned, sir. Mr. 
Smith said, at the Lyceum Lecture, that the 
great mass of the people received their educa- 
tion at the common schools ; and the girls have 
named nearly all that we learn at the common 
schools.” 


“Does not education mean,” asked Maria Jar- 
vis, “the learning young men get at college ? I 
often hear people say of a man that ‘he has had 
an education,’ when they mean, merely, that he 
has been through college.” 


“You are right, Maria, in believing this to be 
acommonly received meaning of the term ‘edu- 
cation,’ but it means much more, and as it is 
important to you to have right and fixed ideas 
onthe subject, I earnestly beg you all to give 
me your attention while I attempt to explain to 
you its full meaning. 


“A great man, Mr. Locke, said, ‘that the dif- 
ference to be fouad in the manners and abilities 
of men, isowing more totheir education than 
any thing else.’ Now, as you areall acquaint- 
ed with men who have never seen the inside of 
a college, and yet who are superior in ‘manners 
and abilities’ to some others who have passed 
four of the best years of their lives there, you 
must conclude that education ig not confined to 
college walls. 


“You are born with certain faculties. What. 
ever tends to develope and improve these is 
education. Whatever trains your mental pow- 
ers, your affections, manners, and habits, is edu. 
cation. Your education is not limited by any 
period of your life, but is going on as long as 
you live. Whatever prepares you to be a pro- 
fitable servant of God, and a faithful disciple of 
Christ—whatever increases your reverence and 
love of your Maker—all that in Scripture is 
called the ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ 
is a part of your religious education. 

“Whatever you do to promote your health, 
to develope and improve the strength and pow- 
ers of your body, is a part of. your physical edu- 
cation,” 

“What, sir!” interrupted Mary Lewis, “do 
you mean that running, and jumping rope, and 
trundling hoops, and clambering over rocks, iga 
part of education ?” 
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“I certainly do—but why do you laugh, my 
dear child ?” 

«Because, sir, never knew that education 
meant any thing so pleasant as that. I wish my 
mother could hear you, sir ; she would let me play 
more, instead of studying all the time, if she 
only knew that driving hoop was cailed educa- 
tion.” 

The teacher smiled and proceeded—* W hat- 
ever calls forth your affections and strengthens 
them, whatever directs and subdues your pas- 
sions, whatever cultivates your virtues, and 
whatever improves your manners, is a part of 
your moral education.” 

“Then,” said the same lively little girl, “that 
is what my mother means when she says, ‘there 
is a lesson for you, Aune !’ every time any one 
of the family does any good thing. It seems to 
me I am educating all the time.” 

“You are, Anne—the world is your school, 
and good examples are your very best lessons. 
Whatever unfolds the faculties of your mind, 
improves your talents and augments your 
stores of knowledge, is a part of your intellec- 
tual education. 

«W hatever improves your capacity for domes- 
tic affairs, or for business of any sort, is a part 
of your economical education. Now, you will 
perceive, from what I have said, that education 
is not contined to schools and colleges, but that, 
as Anne has very well remarked, we are ‘edu- 
eating all the time.’ Nor is the conduct of edu- 
cation confined to professed teachers ; we are 
educating one another. 

“While I am teaching you geography and 
arithmetic, you are perhaps trying my patience, 
or by yourown patience calling forth my grati- 
tude. IfI make progress in these virtues, you 
are helping on my moral education. 

“The knowledge vou impart to one another, 
the kindnesses you receive, the loves you ex- 
change, are alla part of your education. When 
you learn to sweep a room, to make a bed, or a 
cup of tea, a shirt, or a loaf of bread, you are 
getting on in your education. 

«Every thing around us, my children, may 
help forward this great work. The sun, the 
moon, and the stars teach their sublime lessons- 
‘Day unteday uttereth knowledge.’ The sea. 
sons make their revelations. ‘The rain and 
snow, dews and frost, the trees and rocks, fruits 
and flowers, plants, herbs, the very stones, and 
grass we tread upon, are full of instruction to 
those who study them. 


“All the events and circumstances of your 
lives are contributing to your education. Your 
class-mate, Lucy Davis, has been absent from 
school the last two months. Reflect on what I 
have been eaying to ycu, and then tell me whe- 
ther Lucy during this time, though she has not 





looked into a school book, has made any pro- 
gress in her education ?” 

The girls were silent and thoughtful for a few 
moments, Maria Jarvis spoke first. 

“Lucy’s ‘economical education,’ as you call it, 
sir,” she said, “has been going on, for she has 
had the care of the family and every thing to co 
all through her mother’s illness.” 

“And I guess she has been going ahead in 
her ‘moral education,’ ” interposed little Mary 
Lewis, “for I never saw any body so patient as 
she was with her mother’s cross baby.” 


“And she has not lost this opportunity for 
improving in her ‘religious education,’ ” resum- 
ed the teacher. “You all saw her yesterday at 
her mother’s funeral, subduing the grief of her 
litle sisters by her quiet resignation and affec- 
lionate devotion to them. Ah, she has been 
taking lessons in more important branches of 
education than are taught in schools. 


“So you see, my dear children, that life is a 
school—a primary school ; and that we are all 
scholars, and are all preparing for a day of ex- 
amination, when the infallible, all-seeing Judge 
will decide how we have profited by our means 
of education.” 


INFANT SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


The number is about 350, with 30,000 pupils. 
A multitude more are thought tobe desirable. 
It will ever be borne in mind, that these “salles 
d’asyle” are almost exclusively devoted to the 
physical and moral care of very young children, 
and partake far less of the nature of schools 
than in this country and England. Similar insti- 
tutions are found in Belgium, Italy, Prussia, 
Austria and Denmark. The report of the per- 
manent Inspectress of the Infant Schools of 
France, (Delequee Generale,) Madame Le- 
mercier, is very detailed and interesting. 

We will translate a few extracts from one of 
the Infant School lessons used in France, with 
an additional phrase here and there. 


“A child who tells a falsehood is very wicked. 
He tells stories when he comes late to school, 
and has played by the way, and denies it ; or 
when he has torn his clothes in quarrelling with 
little vagabonds, and says he did not begin it, or 
that itis not his fault, he did not scratch or 
throw stones. He ought to remember that his 
fataer and mother have a great deal of trouble 
in buying clothes for him. He tells a story, too, 
when he pushes down a little child, and says it 
was not he. God hates a child who tells lies, 
and wiil not make him happy.” 


«A child may be charitable ifhe has no money 
to give away. If he sees another child who has 
only a very small piece of bread he can give 
him his own ; and if his mother gives kim apples, 








cherries, plums or berries, he can give some to 
any of his little school-fellows who have only dry 
bread. If he sees another fal] down, he can 
help him up, and try to comforthim. If he sees 
an old man who has dropped his staff, he can 
pick it up and give it to bim. He can tell a 
blind person the way, and help children who have 
heavy bundles to carry. So you see that a 
child who has no money to give, can be charita- 
ble, and God loves those who love to do 
good.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE 

COMMON SCHOOLS THIS WINTER 2 

In making a few suggestions by way of an- 
swer to this question, we shall only recommend 
a more general and vigorous prosecution of 
measures already in progress, or in agitation in 
some of the school societies and districts of the 
State. 

First. The places where these schools must 
be kept, can be improved by making them more 
comfortable, attractive and healthy. In some 
districts, new ones should be erected immediate. 
ly—not on the old sites, fur these are too often 
the bleakest and most inappropriate that could 
be found—but out of the public road, or rather 
roads, away from noisy trade and places of idle 
resort ; shaded, if possible, from the heats of 
summer and the blasts of winter, and large 
enough to afford a play-ground, or at least room 
for a wood-house, and such other out-door ar- 
rengements as a civilized people never forget, 
except, it would seem, here in Connecticut, in 
reference to their school-houses. Let them be 
painted and provided with blinds, and stand forth 
to the children and the traveller, a visible and 
attractive manifestation of the interests which 
the districts feel in the physical, intellectual, 
and moral culture of all the children of the dis- 
trict. 

In districts which are not prepared to build 
new, much can be done in the way of repairs, 
and those not expensive, to make the school- 
rooms comfortable and healthy, which in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, are not now. The 
floors can be attended to, and underpinning re- 
paired, so us to guard against the rush of cold 
air from beneath. The cracks and crevices and 
breaks in the sides of the room can be filled up. 
Ventilation can be secured by providing for the 
escape of the foul air, through an opening in the 
top of the room, or by an arrangement so that 
the upper sash of one or two windows can be 
lowered at pleasure. New desks, more appro- 
priately arranged, so as to enable the pupils to 
face the teacher at all times, and do away with 
the indelicate and noisy changes of position 
required from the present arrangements, can be 
built. Seats with backs, in all cases, and of 
heights varied to suit the ages and sizes of scho- 
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lars, and in every instance, to allow the feet to 
rest on the floor should be provided. If nothing 
more is done, the discomfort and unhealthiness 
ofthe present mode of seating in school, can be 
done away with by a workman, with a saw, a 
plane, a few boards and hammer and nails, in 
the course of a single afternoon. Fuel, whe- 
ther it be coal or wood, can be supplied in sea- 
son and in sufficient quantity, and the disgrace 
of having the school suspended “for the want 
thereof,’ be guarded against. 

We will say nothing of andirons, shovel and 
tongs, a broom, water-pail and cup, a scraper 
anda coarse mat, and asuitable place to hang 
over-coats and hats, for if we should dwell upon 
these as connected with the comfort, the con- 
venience, the every day habits and manners of 
childhood, we should be thought “too particu- 
Jar,” and as aiming abcve the “essential” wants 
of our common schools. To be sure, these things 
are provided in “select schools,’ and are con- 
sidered indispensable in every human dwelling, 
except the school-house, and although neigh- 
bors are annoyed by borrowing, and the schvol- 
room is dirty, nay, filthy, if scholars suffer in 
their manners, and in what may be termed the 
minor morals of life, in consequence of the 
neglect of these and similar appendages, still 
these are the natural consequences, and are, or 
should be, expected. 

We say nothing of black-boards, skeleton 
maps, globes, and other cheap apparatus for 
illustrating the studies, by the aid of which eve- 
ry well qualified teacher knows he can teach 
much more, in a shorter time, and to more prac- 
tical purposes, than without them ; or of school 
libraries, by which the habit of reading can be 
fostered, and the natural and eager curiosity of 
children to know, can be gratified; although 
every school district in the State of New York, 
toe the number of more than ten thousand, will, 
within two years more, be supplied with an 
average of near one hundred volumes. 

In the second place. The quality and quan- 
tity of instruction communicated in the winter 
schools can be greatly increased, and thus the 
schools beimproved, by @ gradation of schools 
in one or more districts, 

What are the principal obstacles to rapid and 
thorough progress in our winter schools ? 

Independent of the qualifications of the teach- 
er, and the irregularity of attendance, these 
obstacl. s are, the number of children, of all ages, 
the variety of studies, and the variety of text 
books. 

It is enough for most teachers to govern most 
of our winter schools, without attempting much 
in the way of instruction. But there is much 
more expected, and attempted. 

Now, the irregularity and want of punctuality 
in attendance,can b> r-mcdied by the teacher 





setting a good example, and the cv-operation of 
the parents. 

The variety of books can, and should be 
obviated, by a judicious selection on the part of 
school visiters. 

The varicty and number of studies now at- 
tended to in the winter schools is not in itself 
an evil. Not one of them ought to be omitted, 
or need to be omitted, in the course of the school 
life of every boy and girl of the State—nay, 
even more can be taught under judicious ar- 
rangement, and well qualified teachers, and 
taught. thoroughly, than is ncw attempted. But 
not asthe schools are now arranged. 

If there is to be but one school in a district, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the number 
of studies should be diminished, and the chief 
attention of the teacher given to those indispen- 
sable branches, the instruments of all future 
progress, reading, including spelling, writing 
and calculation. With a perfect mastery of 
them, the schclar can work out something for 
himself in the varied fields of knowledge. But 
there is no absolute need of limiting the atten- 
tion of the pupil and teacher to these. 

By the arrangement which we now propose, 
all that is now taught, and more, can be attend- 
ed to, and that thoroughly. 

And first, if the district is large, and numbers 
over 45 or 50 children as the average atten- 
dence, let a female assistant be engaged to take 
charge of the younger children. By means of 
this arrangement the teacher ean give his un- 
divided attention to the studies of the older 
scholars. The scholars can be better classitied, 
and the government of the school can be better 
secured. 

Ifthe district is not large enough to author- 
ise this arrangement, cannot the older boys and 
girls of two or more adjacent districts which lie 
within a circuit oftwo or three miles, and cen- 
tering in some point convenient to the associa- 
ting districts, be brought together, and thus a 
union school be maintained? The younger 
children of each of the associating districts can 
be left where they are now, under the same 
teacher who taught the summer school, pro- 
vided the same teacher was found qualified and 
can be obtained. 

By this arrangement, the employment of a 
female assistant in the large districts, and the 
formation of a union school for the older children 
of two or more adjacent districts, many of the 
difficulties, apparent'y insurmountable in the 
winter szhools as they are too often conducted, 
can be obviated. 

Provision will be made for the instruction and 
government of the small children by methods 
adapted to their age and capacity. They can 
be occupied the whole time. Their spirits will 
not be broken down by that severity of discipline 











which is generally found necessary for the order 
of aschool composed of all ages. They can be 
doing something besides sitting still, which is 
no easy matter to secure from restless children 
on seats without backs, and so high that they 
eannot rest their feet on the floor. 

If our readers are credulous on this point, we 
beg of them to go into some of our city schools, 
intended for small children only, and sec the hap- 
py, radiant group, all busy, and all learning 
something. 

By this arrangement the older children can 
be better classed, and carried forward into the 
higher branches of knowledge more rapidly and 
thoroughly. 

But there is another most important consid- 
eration. The same means, now devoted to 
schooling in two or more adjacent districts, 
where summer and winter schools are taught, 
can be more efficiently employed in the mode 
suggested. : 

The calculation can be easily made with the 
facts as they may exist in such districts, and it 
will be found, that female teachers can be em- 
ployed the year round, for the smaller children, 
at anadvance on their present wages of one- 
third, and a male teacher secured for all of the 
older children, for a longer time than is now done, 
and at a more liberal compensation. 

But we must leave this topic forthe present. 
We shall resume it in our next, and show how 
the winter schools can be improved by the in- 
telligent and faithful discharge of their dutics by 
school officers, and the co-aperation of parents. 
—Conn. Com. School Journal. 


“THE COMMON SCHOOLS ARE THE 
PEOPLE’S COLLEGES.” 
NEW MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS. 

The commendable efforts now in progress to 
improve the system of our Common Schools; 
will result inthe selecting of the most approved 
standard of Text Books. 

Professor Davics has recently prepared a 
complete set of Elementary Mathematical! Class 
Books, te meet the present wants of our schools, 
and their ready introduction into the Primary 
classes of many Academies and Selvct Schools, 
warrants the belief that they will ultimately be- 
come the general Text Books in the public 
schools of our country. They embrace the fol- 
lowing, viz. , 

1st. Davies’ Mental and Practical Arithmetic. 

2d. Davies’ First Lessons in Geometry. 

3d. Davies’ First Lessons in Algebra. 

Numerous testimonials are given by the first 
teachers in the country, in favor of these works, 
and are strongly recommended to be used, as 
introductory to Davies’ higher course of Mathe- 
matics, which are now used’in the principal 
Colleges and Academies in the United States.. 
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NOTICE. 

I will deliver an Address on “Common 
Schools” at the following places, and at 
times here stated. 

Carmel, Putnam Co. or. Thursday Evening, Nev. 7 
Fishkill, Dutchess Co. Saturday at 
Rhbynebeck, - Monday 1l 
Red Hook, (upper) Tuesday 12 
Kingston, UlsterCo. Thursday 14 
Stockbridge, Mass., Saturday 16 
Lee, “ Tuesday 19 
Pittsfield, “Thursday 21 
North Adams, Friday 22 
Williamstown, Saturday 23 
Bennington, Monday 25 
Manchester, Wednesday 27 
Rutland, Friday 
Poultney, Saturday 
‘Castleton Village, Monday 
Middlebury, * Wednesday 
Vergenns, Friday 
Burlington, Monday 
Montpelier, Thursday 
Chelsea, Saturday 
Norwich, Tuesday 
Woodstock, Wednesday 
Windsor, Thursday 
Bellows Falls, Saturday 
Brattleboro’, Tuesday 24 
Greenfield, Mass. Thursday 26 


The Friends of Education are respectfully 
requested, in each of the above places, to 
provide a room (a Church is commonly 
used) for the meeting, and announce the 


Vt. 


12 
14 
17 
18 
19 
21 


address as generally as possible, through the 
Pulpit and the Press, and by Hand-Bills, 

J. Orvitte Tay.or, 
Secretary of the Am. Com. School Society. 


From the Journal of Medicine, edited by Dr. Bell, Phila. 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE USE OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

BY CHARLES A. LEE, M.D., 


Late Professor of Materia Medica and Medical 
Jurisprudence, in the University of the City 
of New York. Published by the American 
Common School Union, 128 Fulton-st., 1839. 
pp. 336—12 mo. 

This book of Human Physiology, by Dr. Lee, 
is in every way a pleasant one. It is a plea- 
sure to study the subject so lucidly treated of by 
the author ; it is a pleasure to read that which 
is so well written ; and it is a pleasure to look 
at and handle a book so well printed, and with 
such good paper, and so many handsome and 
appropriate engravings. 

The American School Union, by its publica- 
tion of this work, has set an example which will, 





we hope and believe, be generally followed by 
all the institutions which have education for 
their immediate object. By no other kind of 
knowledge, except that of physiology and hy- 
giene, can we ever hope for a cessation of the 
numerous absurd practices by which parents 
ignorantly induce, and fix on their children 
various diseases and deformities. Death itself 
is too often the penalty paid for the numerous 
omissions and commissions of those, whose duty, 
not less than affection, would make theta desi- 
rous of procuring a very different reeult. It is 
hardly conceivable that a mother, acquainted 
with the outlines of the function of digestion, 
should think for a moment of giving or of allow- 
ing others to give her child such trash as the 
crude fruits, cakes and comfits which now she 
so freely off. rs, either as a bribe to quietness or 
as a reward for good behaviour. With even a 
limited knowledge of the organs of locomotion 
and of the structure and conuections of the spine, 
we cannot suppose either that parents should 
make, or teachers sanction, the use of dresses for 
girls in the present fashion, the effect of which 
is to cause so many of these young persons to 
be round-shouldered or crooked, and at any rate, 
stiff and unnatural in their postures and move- 
nents. 

Once made aware ofthe conditions for the 
performance of menta] phenomena, parents and 
teachers would refrain from those cruel enforce- 
ments and practices by which the brains of chil- 
dren and youth are either madethe seat of vio- 
lent disease, or thrown into a state of such ir- 
regular action and debility, that their intellect in 
all after-life is feeble and unequal in manifesta- 
tions. On these topics we have no hesitation in 
saying, that physicians in general fall far short 
of their duty. They do not set themselves 
about areform of numerous mal-practices and 
glaring absurdities, affecting the health of both 
individuals and communities, with any thing 
like zeal, or even common resolution. The 
people, who are beginning to get enlightened 
in these matters, will soon ask: Is this conduct 
the result of ignorance or apathy ? 

\To the labors of Dr. Lee, and others who 
tread the same track, we must look for an ame- 
lioration and final reform of existing abuses in 
matiers relating to health. Tis gentleman’s 
physiology is well adapted to aid in bringing 
about so desirable aconsummation. We might, 
it is true, indicate here and there some omissions, 
and call fora more extended hygienic application 
of the know!edge of functions; but with few 
exceptions it may be said, that what is done, is 
well done. We must not conclude without 
saying that, although Dr. Lee’s Physiology is 
written forthe use of elementary schools, it may 
be read with profit by youths in college, and by 
those who are about to begin the study of medi- 
cine. 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

How difficult do teachers of energy and intel- 
ligence find it to introduce new and improved 
school books ! 

“How slow 
“The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
“To make improvement in this nether world.” 

How the Elementary Spelling Booh should 
be so extensively used—a work in which it seems 
immortality has been conferred on error—is, 
indeed, inexplicable, unless like the old woman, 
who mistook any gilt farthing for a gold cvin ; 
whereby, being often clieated, she will thence- 
forth trust nothing but the common copper, or in 
other words, the old, worthless “elementary,” by 
Aaron Ely.* ‘The world is heartily indiffer. 
ent to it, we know ; but it is fearful of changing 
too suddenly ! 

“O! indignant at the sight, 
“T blush for the patience of humanity.” 

How this work got into use can be explained 
only by the Poet. 

“Some applauded, a venal few— 
“Rather than think, the others too.” 

That. philosopher must just have been told of 
the millions of copies of Webstei’s book, yearly 
made, when he so truly and laconica!ly said, 

‘Tt is in literature as in finance—:ouch 
“Paper and much poverty may co-exist.” 

Innumerable dead vocables it crams into us, 
and calls it fostering the growth of mind. Oh, 
how can an inanimate, mechanical word—grin- 
der, nourish the grdwth of any thing ; much 
more of mind, which grows not like a vegetable, 
(by having its rdots littered with etymological 
compost,) but like a spirit, by mysterious con- 
tact of spirit, thought kindling itself at the fire of 
living thought ? 


In Press—And will be published on the 12th of 
this mouth, by Taylor and Clement, 128 
Fulton-stree-—Lorp BroveHamM on Epv- 
caTion, Edited by J. Orville Taylor. 

This will be the most important, readable, and 
popular work on the subject of Education ever 
published in this country—Price, 50 cents sin- 
gle—40 cents by the doz. 

Also, just published, the 
“Boy’s Reapine Book,” in Prose and Poetry, 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

This work is intended to teach children ‘mo- 
rality,” and the “art of reading.” It is the 
best “moral Class Book” a school can use, and 
is introduced as a reading book, containing the 
happiest lessons in, and manner of teaching 
morality. The “Boy’s Reading Bouk,” and 
its beautiful counterpart, the “Girl’s Reading 
Book,” by the same popular and able pen, are 
two valuable readiag books for schools. Eleven 
thousand copies have been sold already. 


— 


*The work isnot by Webster. 





